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The Invention of “Islamofascism”. Nazi Propaganda to 
the Arab World and Perceptions from Palestine 


René Wildangel 
Ramallah 


Abstract 


Following the 9/11 attacks in New York the term Islamofascism became a widely 
used and highly ideologically loaded political term. Some historians have 
introduced the paradigm to analyze the beginning of the Palestine Conflict, 
concluding that Palestinian Nationalists in the 1930s and 1940s were motivated 
by anti-Semitism and pro-German sentiment. The article shows how Nazi 
Germany indeed tried to forge and spread the idea of Islamofascism in publications 
such as the German-Arabic propaganda newspaper Barid al-Sharq. But in contrast 
to what some recent studies on German propaganda to the Near East suggest, an 
analysis of contemporary local sources indicates that trust in this Islamic 
propaganda including the radio broadcasting by Nazi Germany was generally low. 
Despite cases of collaboration, the Arab Palestinian community in the 1930s and 
1940s was far from embracing the Islamofascism paradigm and its ideological 
foundations 


Keywords 


Palestine, war propaganda, press, radio, National Socialism, Barid al-Sharq, Filastin, 
Amin al-Husayni 


I. The Islamofascism Paradigm 


Following the 9/11 attacks in New York, the term /slamofascism became 
a widely used propagandistic term to describe the possible similarities 
between the recent rise of militant Islamist movements and the fascist 
movements of the 1930s. However it was mostly used as a propagan- 
distic term rather than as an analytic category.’ Neoconservative politi- 


D For a recent discussion of the applicability of the term compare: Peter Wien: Arab 


© Koninklijke Brill NV, Leiden, 2012 DOT: 10.1163/15700607-20120A12 
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cians and pundits in the United Stats adopted the term and turned it 
into a forceful paradigm, shaping the post 9/11 “war on terrorism” era 
and ideologically contributing to the legitimization of the invasions of 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Ultimately the term Zslamofascism was not seri- 
ously applied to analyze the ideological foundations of terrorist orga- 
nizations like al-Qaeda and their ideological roots and foundations, but 
to denounce Arab and/or Islamic political factions or systems as diverse 
as Hamas, Hezbollah, the Muslim Brotherhood, the Baath Party and 
the Iranian political system. By linking them to the totalitarian and 
especially the anti-Semitic traditions of Nazism and Fascism these 
mainly Western politicians and pundits constructed a picture of the 
enemy, with whom dialogue, of course, was not intended. President 
George W. Bush officially introduced the term into his speeches during 
his presidency: “Some call this evil Islamic radicalism. Others militant 
jihadism. Still, others Islamo-fascism.”? 

Some authors and analysts claim that today’s Arab anti-Semitism is 
a direct result of the era of the 1930s and 1940s and the “infection” of 
Arab nationalists and/or Islamic leaders by Nazi thought. In no other 
case has this perception been as clearly determined by post-war politics 
as in the Arab Palestinian case. In this reading, the Palestine conflict 
since 1933 was never a conflict over land, but one of Arabs rejecting 
Jews because of anti-Semitism.*? What characterizes many of these stud- 
ies is a total lack of taking Arab sources into account; instead, the 
Islamofascism paradigm is derived largely from the German-Italian Axis 
point of view. However, a range of other recent studies has brought to 
light how widespread contemporary Arab skepticism and criticism 
toward Nazism and Fascism really was, painting a more diverse image 


Fascism — Arabs and Fascism: Empirical and Theoretical Perspectives, in: Orient-Institut Studies 
1 (2012) — Rethinking Totalitarianism and its Arab Readings. 

2 George W. Bush, 6 October 2005, Attp:/hwww.washingtonpost.com/wp-srv/politics/admini 
stration/bushtext_100605.html, last accessed on 14 September 2012. 

d For example the book by Klaus-Michael Mallmann and Martin Ciippers published | 
originally in 2006 in German and in 2010 in English under the polemic title “Nazi 
Palestine: The Plans for the Extermination of the Jews in Palestine”. The first chapter “Jihad 
in Palestine: The Arab Rejection of the Jews” is a biased account of Arab nationalists’ 
violence against the Jewish immigrants in the 1920s and 1930s motivated by anti-Semitism. 
Another example is Matthias Kiintzel: Jihad and Jew-Hatred: Islamism, Nazism and the Roots 
of 9/11 (New York 2007). Cf. A. Flores’ article in this issue. 
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of the contemporary perspectives of Arabs and Muslims on Fascism. 
Why, such studies asked, are Arabs and/or Muslims in retrospective 
seen as “natural allies” for National Socialism and Fascism at all, if their 
core racist ideologies did regarded Arabs as racially inferior “Non-Ary- 
ans’? How did Arabs react to Mussolini’s Fascism, if the self-declared 
“defender of Islam” was leading brutal colonial wars against countries 
with large Muslim populations? And why were critical Arab perspectives 
completely forgotten, while the pro-Fascist voices among the Arabs 
were so prominently portrayed?* These studies do not intend to down- 
play Arab sympathy for or collaboration with the Nazis, such as the 
perpetually retold story of the “Grand Mufti of Jerusalem’, Amin 
al-Husayni, but try to contrast them with other Arab voices in the 
Middle East by analyzing Arab magazines and newspapers and other 
sources and to try to explain how local discourses were shaped in an era 
of an anti-colonialist struggle and competing ideologies and identities. 
Recently Ernst Nolte, the polemic protagonist of the 1980s historical 
dispute in Germany on totalitarianism, who linked the origin of Aus- 
chwitz to the Soviet Gulags, tried to revive the [slamofascism paradigm.” 
But Nolte’s book is full of confused terminology and full of stereotypes 
both of Islam and of anti-Semitism, so that it got little attention and 
was not taken seriously. 

In fact it was the ideologues and propagandists of the Fascist Axis 
themselves who invented the /slamofascism paradigm and who encour- 
aged exiled Arab leaders to spread it. However, Islamofascism, apart from 
the propaganda vision of the Nazis, never became the ideological con- 
cept or the center ideology of any political party or school of political 
thought in the Middle East (some Arab nationalist youth organizations 


See Gerhard Hopp, Peter Wien, René Wildangel (eds.): Blind fiir die Geschichte? Arabische 
Begegnungen mit dem Nationalsozialismus (Berlin 2004); Israel Gershoni/James Jankowski, 
Confronting Fascism in Egypt: Dictatorship versus Democracy in the 1930s (Stanford 2010); 
Israel Gershoni/Gétz Nordbruch: Sympathie und Schrecken. Begegnungen mit Faschismus 
und Nationalsozialismus, 1922-1937, Berlin 2011; Götz Nordbruch: Nazism in Syria and 
Lebanon: The Ambivalence of the German Option, 1933-1945 (New York 2009) and the 
recent studies on Arab perception of the Holocaust: Gilbert Achcar, The Arabs and the 
Holocaust: The Arab-Israeli War of Narratives (New York 2010); Meir Litvak/Esther Webman: 
From Empathy to Denial: Arab Responses to the Holocaust (Columbia 2009). 

» Ernst Nolte: Die dritte radikale Widerstandsbewegung: Der Islamismus (Berlin 2009). 
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in fact sympathized with certain elements and symbols of Fascism; but 
this is also true of the Revisionist Zionist Beitar movement or the 
Maronite Christian Kata’ib in Lebanon; yet, the term “Christofascism” 
is unheard of). 

The Nazis indeed invested considerable efforts to create and spread 
their propaganda in the Muslim world: Assuring the collaboration of 
Amin al-Husayni and other exile figures was crucial for producing for- 
eign language radio propaganda and print material for the Arabic and 
wider Islamic world. Jeffrey Herf’s recent study of Nazi radio broadcasts 
in the Arabic language to the Middle East, produced by Arab indi- 
viduals in exile and Germans officials, describes the propaganda as a 
“chapter in the history of transnationalism” with an influential legacy 
in the Middle East.° He calls the encounter between Arab individuals 
in exile and the Germans working on Arabic-language propaganda a 
“meeting of hearts and minds” and thus creating a “possibility for [...] 
the, albeit short-lived, expansion of the Nazi center to the Middle East- 
ern periphery”.’ 

In fact, the broadcasters of Radio Berlin and the authors of the Ger- 
man Arabic-language propaganda newspaper Barid al-Shargq, discussed 
in this article, constantly tried to point out similarities between Nazism 
and Islam. Building on an earlier tradition to adopt elements of Jihad 
propaganda during World War One, propagandists in the Foreign 
Office and other institutions of the Third Reich tried to mainstream a 
popular perception of Islam with some core principles of Nazi ideology. 
But rather than radical Muslims or Arab Nationalists themselves, it was 
German National Socialists who had a prime interest in developing and 
spreading their concept of Jslamofascism and supporting potential Mus- 
lim allies in the Middle East and elsewhere. Mainly in the Grand Mufti 
of Jerusalem, they found a character willing to spread propaganda con- 
sisting of elements from Fascist ideology and a very narrow and dis- 
torted version of Islam. Even if Jeffrey Herf claims that such endeavors 
were “transnational” attempts—and Arabs helped forge Nazi propa- 
ganda in Berlin—this was still clearly Nazi ideology sickly modeled 


© Compare: Götz Nordbruch: “‘Cultural Fusion’ of Thought and Ambitions? Memory, 
Politics and the History of Arab-Nazi German Encounters”, MES 47 (2011), pp. 183-194. 
” Jeffrey Herf, Nazi Propaganda for the Arab World (New Haven 2009), p. 4. 
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along a concept of Islam, which was purely designed to cover up the 
German ideology of racial supremacy. Herf concedes “examination of 
the material [...] must logically precede posing questions of impact and 
reception”, but he does not really address the question of reception but 
leaves it to “future scholarship in this area’.’ The analysis of Arabic 
Palestinian newspapers and other documents in the 1930s and 1940s 
shows a diverse reporting about Germany, while the concept of Jslamo- 
fascism created in Berlin is absent in these sources. Looking at how Arab 
Palestinians who actually listened to news broadcast, received the pro- 
paganda also shows how far off the Nazis’ conception of Islamofascism 
really was in the local context; Palestinians in Haifa, Jerusalem, and 
Nablus dismissed the broadcasts for what they were, pure propaganda, 
and turned to other stations.’ 


II. Nazi Propaganda in the Middle East 
The German Foreign Office had still noted in 1941: 


The Islamic concept of Holy War cannot be applied with the current 
distribution of powers. Arabism and Islam are not congruent. The Arabs that 
we have to take into account do not fight in favor of religious, but political 
goals. Matters of Islam need to be dealt with in a tactful manner." 


However, with the presence of the Mufti al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, the 
war propaganda increasingly focused on religious terminology like the 
concept of “Jihad” or whatever the Nazis tried to make of it for a 
Muslim audience. The cornerstone of this propaganda was the daily 
shortwave broadcasts in Arabic, which were produced since 1938 in 
Zeesen near Berlin to attack British policies in the Middle East.'' Since 
1940, three daily broadcasts were produced and broadcast from Berlin, 
one of them in Moroccan dialect. Apart from the radio, propaganda 


® Herf, Nazi Propaganda, Preface. 

d See Herf, Nazi Propaganda, chapter IV. 

1% PA AA, Mikrofiche 0024, Woermanns “Aufzeichnung zur arabischen Frage“, 7 March 
1941. 

1D) Herf, Nazi Propaganda. 
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leaflets and images, postcards and brochures were produced.'* Arab 
editions of German publications such as the Wehrmacht’s propaganda 
newspaper Signal (since 1940) or the periodical Barid al-Sharg (Orient 
Post, since 1941), which was financed by the German Broadcasting 
Corporation (Reichsrundfunkgesellschaft), added to these efforts. In Pal- 
estine, which the Nazis considered important, first in terms of the policy 
of expelling Jews from Germany through the Haavara agreement and 
then as a Middle East stronghold of the British war enemy, German 
agents tried to organize a propaganda war, albeit with limited resources 
and success. The German Secret Service (Deutsches Nachrichtenbiiro — 
DNB) had two representatives in Jerusalem since 1934, Dr. Franz 
Reichert and his deputy Adam Vollhardt, who tried to establish contacts 
with Arab nationalists. Their office in Jerusalem temporarily provided 
propaganda material for nationalist newspapers like a/-Difa‘’, which 
later took a more critical stance. In 1939, however, Vollhardt declared 
that he had “never trusted [the editor of a/-Difa‘] Ibrahim Shanti or his 
companion, both of whom lacked professionalism and could be bought 
over by the highest bidder [...]”.'? In 1939 Reichert and Vollhardt had 
to leave Palestine; this was the end of direct local German propaganda. 
Now, apart from leaflets dropped from the air, radio broadcasting 
became the main instrument of propaganda for the Axis. 

After the war against the Soviet Union had started, Hitler's attention 
to other war theaters declined and the Africa Corps lacked the necessary 
resources for the war campaign in North Africa. Therefore, the propa- 
ganda efforts and the urge to recruit Arab collaborators became even 
more central. While planning and ambitions often aimed high, support 
was strictly limited. The most prominent example was the anti-British 
revolt in Iraq, which was half-heartedly supported by Nazi Germany 
and failed in May 1941 after only two weeks. In Palestine, propaganda 
efforts were also supposed to be stepped up after 1941, but during the 
war this was a complicated endeavor, despite occasional reports by the 
Sicherheitsdienst or the Abwehr, that implied that options for pro-Ger- 


1» Political Archive of the Foreign Office (PA AA), BA 69284, Cultural Division: “German 
propaganda in the Arab region” (March/April 1941). 

19 Public Record Office (PRO), WO 106 - 1594C Palestine Historical; German Propaganda 
1938-39, Copies of Central Intelligence Division — C.I.D. 
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man influence were still open. In August 1942 Schellenberg wrote to 
Martin Luther'‘ that “the hatred against the English [...] was strongest 
without any doubt in Palestine” and that “the Arabs [awaited] the com- 
ing German advance with great anticipation, because they cannot wait 
to confront them actively themselves”.'’ Other reports, however, con- 
ceded the inefficiency of the German radio propaganda. And in April 
1943, Schellenberg had to admit that Palestine had meanwhile devel- 
oped into a center of Arab resistance against the Axis powers. The ini- 
tiative was “fully in the hand of the indigenous, who are invisibly guided 
by the English” .'® The Mandate power Great Britain was now also more 
successful in recruiting Arab Palestinians for military service. In May 
1943, the German occupation of Tunisia came to an end, and after the 
defeat in Stalingrad even the very last doubts about the outcome of the 
war had disappeared. But even if the Middle East was not a direct arena 
for confrontation anymore, the Foreign Office and SD retained their 
propaganda ambitions through cooperation with Arab exile leaders in 
Berlin into the last days of the war. 


III. Inventing Islamofascism: The Case of Barid al-Sharq 


Apart from radio propaganda, the distribution of the German propa- 
ganda newspaper Barid al-Sharg (Orient Post) was another important 
instrument. Barid al-Sharq was edited in Arabic and distributed in the 
Middle East, including Palestine, between 1939 and 1944. The news- 
paper tried to evoke German-Arab friendship in general and promote 
the Mufti of Jerusalem as an Arab and Islamic leader. At the same time 
it included demagogic attacks against “British atrocities” in the Middle 
East, anti-Semitic articles, and evocations of a German victory in the 
war. Germany is characterized as a victim of the war: in October 1941 
an article headline quoted Hitler with the words “I did not want this 


') Martin Luther, Under Secretary of State in the Foreign Office, a participant in the 
“Wannsee Conference’. 

'5) PA AA, Microfiche Nr. 2840 Palestine, “Schellenberg to Martin Luther on 26. Aug. 
1942”. 

19 PA AA, Mikrofiche Nr. 2840 Palestine “Schellenberg, report on the situation in the 
Middle East, 15. Apr. 1943”. 
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war .'’ Regularly, Barid al-Sharg reprinted Hitlers speeches and por- 
traits of the dictator. In addition to the radio propaganda, the news- 
paper informed the readers about all aspects of Nazi ideology. The 
program for the Arabic broadcasts from Berlin was also reprinted. The 
frequent images used in Barid al-Sharg included Great Britain and the 
United States as powers with colonial ambitions in Arab lands on the 
one hand, and the Soviet Union, which was characterized as a threat 
due to its political system and ideology, on the other. Since the summer 
of 1941, the journal reported on the German attack on Russia with 
anti-Semitic and anti-Soviet stereotypes in the tradition of the German 
propaganda of “Jewish Bolshevism”. In July 1941, a special edition on 
“Bolshevist Russia” opened with the headline “Bolshevism is an epi- 
demic endangering the human race” and stated that the ultimate goal 
of Bolshevism was the enslavement of the world. According to the 
article, Bolshevism had already killed “30 million people”'® and called 
upon the readers that “everywhere in the world no matter how different 
they are, people should fight against this epidemic”.'? Germany was 
portrayed as the leader in the “final battle” of civilization against bar- 
barism: 


Only Germany with her power, her army and her military potential is capable 
of leading the battle against the Bolsheviks, the enemy of God and of humanity 
[...] Germany’s victory over its enemies is necessary, so that the world can 
relax and view the future with peace of mind and stability.”° 


Propaganda photos of starving Soviet prisoners of war (POW) were 
supposed to support the image of the “ugly Soviet soldier” and the 
threatening “Asiatic hordes” of the Red Army. The article “The Jewish 
Face of Bolshevism” argued that the Russian revolution was controlled 
by Jewish communists and illustrated the claim with sketches resem- 
bling the Nazi newspaper Der Stiirmer.”' In another article, Barid al- 
Sharq denounced the service of women in the Red Army, a topos well 


— 


” Barid al-Sharq, No. 34 (1941), p. 3. 
8) Barid al-Sharq, No. 32 (1941), p. 5. 
d Barid al-Sharq, No. 32 (1941), p. 4. 
d Barid al-Sharq, No. 46 (1943), p. 2. 
D Barid al-Sharg, No. 32 (1941), pp. 8f. 


— 


— 


(S 
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known from Nazi propaganda, which contrasted the Nazi ideal of 
women as “mothers” or “fighters on the home front” with the “bru- 
talized”, armed women soldiers of the Red Army. Regarding the anti- 
Semitic propaganda, Barid al-Sharg faced the question how to react to 
the racially discriminatory Nazi ideology. Many articles tried to explain 
Germany’s anti-Jewish politics. In 1941, a two-part article series spoke 
about the “fight against the Jewish threat”.”* Barid al-Sharg also men- 
tioned the Allied criticism of National Socialist thought and of the 
persecution of the Jews and the reporting about these issues in Arab 
newspapers. Apparently the authors were very aware of the far-reaching 
criticism in the Arab media.” According to Barid al-Sharg such crit- 
icism came from the “the Jews or the British, or the friends of the Jews 
and British, who sold out their conscience and sense of duty”™ and the 
goal was the “defamation” of the Nazis: “Those two groups use news- 
papers and articles across the Islamic world to spread an imaginary, 
distorted image, so that Arabs will be afraid of the Nazis and their bad 
intentions toward them in a religious and national regard.”” Allegedly 
central terms of the Nazi ideology, such as the categorization of “Aryans” 
and “Semites” were redefined. Barid al-Sharq tried to argue that the 
obvious contradictions between the white supremacy rooted in Nazi 
ideology and the population of the Islamic world was solely a misun- 
derstanding. Barid al-Sharg justified anti-Jewish policies, which despite 
the growing conflict between Jewish immigrants and Arab Palestinians 
were anything but taken for granted by many Muslim Arab observers.” 


First: The German precautionary measures were only directed against Jews 
and not against any other race or people [...]. Second: The current German 
policies are not hostile toward any religion or community [sic]. The German 
hostility toward the Jews has no religious foundation, but is a consequence 
of the attempt of the German people to protect its political, economic, and 
cultural interests from penetration by a destructive Jewish menace. Third: 


2) Barid al-Sharq, No. 34, pp. 5-8; No. 35, pp. 8ff. (1941). 

29 See René Wildangel: Zwischen Achse und Mandatsmacht. Palästina und der National- 
sozialismus (Berlin 2007). 

) Barid al-Sharg, No. 34 (1941), p. 5. 

2 Barid al-Sharg, No. 34 (1941), p. 6. 

2 Wildangel, Zwischen Achse und Mandatsmacht. 
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This movement is not restricted to Germany, but has spread to many European 
states, and it will not be long until it will be a global movement [...].”’ 


Jews, Barid al-Sharg argued, had been “different” throughout history, 
and the Jewish people had developed “anomalies” and “peculiarities”, 
that divided them from other Semites, “for example the Arabs”.”® 

In October 1943, Barid al-Sharg published an exchange of letters 
between Rashid al-Kaylani and Walter Groß, the head of the “Rassen- 
politisches Amt der NSDAP” (NSDAP Office for Racial Policies), in 
which the exile Iraqi leader mentioned Arab preoccupation with this 
discriminatory ideology and asked for an “official German” declaration 
on the “German point of view concerning the Arab race”.”’ In a lengthy 
reply, Groß told the “Dear Mr. Prime Minister“ that the term “anti- 
Semitism” was indeed misleading: 


To call the movements that fought against the Jews in Europe in the last 
decades “anti-Semitic” movements is indeed a mistake, because these 
movements lead the battle against murderous Jewry and not against a 
community of people who speak Semitic languages. [...] On the contrary, 
Nazi racial theory regards the Arabs a precious race with a proud history full 
of heroism [...].*° 


However, the assertion that Nazi ideology was exclusively directed 
against Jews was frequently contradicted by the journal’s own articles, 
when e.g. both the soldiers and the population of the Soviet Union, 
especially those of Asian origin, were depicted as “inferior”, alongside 
with soldiers of color serving in the British army.*! 

Increasingly, Barid al-Sharg tried to underline alleged “similarities” 
between National Socialism and Islam, denying the racist core of the 
Nazi world view in articles headlined “a Muslim examines National 
Socialism” ,** the “concept of leadership in Islam and National Socialism”? 


27 


Barid al-Sharq, No. 34 (1941), p. 6. 
8) Barid al-Sharg, No. 34 (1941), p. 7. 
Barid al-Sharg, No. 45 (1942), p. 18. 
Barid al-Sharq, No. 45 (1942), p. 19. 
Barid al-Sharg, No. 38 (1942), images of black soldiers in Libya. 
Barid al-Sharg, No. 36 (1941), p. 21. 
Barid al-Sharq, No. 51 (1943), pp. 7-10. 
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and “Islam and the Jews”.*4 In the latter, a Moroccan “Professor Fadil” 
detailed the antagonism between Jews and Muslims since the time of 
Muhammad. 

Since the December 1941 edition had carried a large image of the 
meeting between Hitler and al-Husayni, the Mufti increasingly became 
the prime symbol of “German-Islamic cooperation’. In the beginning 
of 1942, an editorial introduced him as the “leader of the Arab Jihad”;*° 
and following issues reprinted texts and speeches by the Mufti. The 
Mufti and his Arab Bureau now contributed directly to the propaganda 
compiled by the editorial staff of Barid al-Sharg located in Berlin. With 
the high-water mark of the Africa Campaign in June/July 1942, Barid 
al-Sharg focused on the German advance in Egypt; large-scale appeals, 
accompanied by the distribution of propaganda leaflets, aimed to 
awaken sympathy among Egyptians. With slogans like “Egypt to the 
Egyptians” and the promise of independence they were asked to join 
the fight against Great Britain; images of masses of British POWs and 
destroyed tanks after the German attack on Tobruk were supposed to 
suggest a quick German victory. But with the defeat in El Alamein in 
October 1942, this scenario was obviously becoming unrealistic. While 
German troops retreated from North Africa, the Islamic propaganda 
of the Mufti was increased, including propaganda directed against Brit- 
ish “barbarism” in Palestine.” 

In November 1942 the newspaper printed a speech made by the 
Mufti and broadcast by Radio Bari: 


With tough endurance the Arab people lead an untrusting fight against the 
English and the Jews who hide behind them [...] and will continue this fight 
until it achieves and defends the freedom, self-determination, and sovereignty 
of all Arab countries [...] We shall not expect anything good from the English 
in the future, who have only brought us misfortunes and ills [...] We will 
fight for our future, our independence, and our unity with our blood and 


3® Barid al-Sharg, No. 38 (1942), pp. 2ff.; No. 39 (1942), pp. 5ff. and No. 40 (1942), 
pp. 22f. 

39 Barid al-Sharg, No. 38 (1942), p. 1. 

39 Barid al-Sharg, No. 44 (1942), p. 10. 
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our fervor. We are determined to stand by our friends, be they strong or 
weak. The enemies of our enemies are our friends. (...)°” 


A passage on the German advance in Egypt had been taken out shortly 
before publication because of the military setbacks. Barid al-Sharq also 
reported on the opening of the Central Islamic Institute (/slamisches 
Zentral-Institut) on 18 December 1942 in the “Home of the Airmen” 
(Haus der Flieger), which was established to strengthen the German 
Islamic propaganda.” Islam now became the central propaganda theme, 
stressing the narrative of German friendship toward Islam, the tradition 
of long “relations between Germany and the Islamic World”, reaching 
back to the German Empire and the Ottoman Empire, then the seat 
of the Islamic Caliphate.” 

After the German war campaign disintegrated in the East, the Nazi 
leadership hoped to mobilize new allies in the Islamic world. Some ele- 
ments of racist hatred, for example regarding the “inferiority of the 
soldiers of Asian origin the Red Army”, were dropped now, since in 
1943 it was planned to integrate fremdvolkische (people of foreign ori- 
gin) units into the Wehrmacht and SS, which traditionally had kept 
the most rigorous “racial criteria”. The propaganda, therefore, continued 
to center on “Jewish Bolshevism” and stressed the contradictions 
between Islam and the Jews on the one and Islam and communism on 
the other hand. Barid al-Sharg reported on Arab volunteers on the 
Eastern front, who according to one article in 1943 gave an “example 
of Arabism”. Fighting against communism and reaching the “liberation 
of the Caucasus and Turkmenistan from slavery” was given as their 
goals.“ After the retreat from Tunisia, the newspaper stressed that “the 
freedom of the Arab countries is part of German policy”.“! 

In order to recruit Muslim military units, SS interest in Amin 


al-Hlusayni further increased. The SS-Hauptamt (SS Head Office) 


3D Speech from 11 November 1942, Barid al-Sharq, No. 45 (1942), pp. 5ff.; German 
translation in Gerhard Hopp (ed.): Mufti-Papiere. Briefe, Memoranden, Reden und Aufrufe 
Amin al-Husainis aus dem Exil, 1940-1945 (Berlin 2002), pp. 103f. 

39 Barid al-Sharg, No. 46 (1943), p. 8 and special supplement. 

399 Barid al-Sharq, No. 46 (1943), p. 8. 

4 Barid al-Sharg, No. 47 (1943), p. 28. 

4D Barid al-Sharg, No. 51 (1943), p. 11. 
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recruited specialists on “Islamic issues” to advance propaganda in the 
Muslim world and the integration of Muslims into SS units. The SS, 
therefore, maintained contacts with the Mufti, but his relocation to the 
Central Office was denied. The Foreign Office however was increasingly 
reserved toward the Mufti and Under Secretary of State Hencke noted 
at the end of 1943: “I would like to add that the OKW, as well as the 
Waffen-SS and the SD are not in line with the positions of the Grand 
Mufti and do not support a permanent cooperation.”” 

Al-Husayni’s demands to broadcast Arabic propaganda without Ger- 
man pre-censorship and to establish an independent Islam department 
under Ettel in the Foreign Office were rejected. In contrast, the SS 
Central Office wanted to support al-Husayni as a forceful propaganda 
tool for a German Islam policy serving Himmler’s and the SS’ military 
and ideological plans and the recruitment of Muslim soldiers. With the 
“racial regulations” of the SS turned upside down, an imagined “origi- 
nal” connection between Islam and National Socialism was asserted. In 
Himmler’s mythological racist world view, this peculiar redefinition led 
to the creation of the term “Muselgermanen’”.*? 

With regard to the Muslim military units, he saw a connection 
“between the Arabic and Germanic world on an open, honest basis, 
since these units were led by the North concerning blood and race, but 
ideologically by the Orient”.** The Mufti himself was redefined as some 
kind of “honorary Aryan’; Picker reports a remark by Hitler: “With his 
blond hair and blue eyes he resembled—despite his mousy face—a man 
among whose ancestors there were more than one Aryan and he might 
stem from the finest Roman blood.”” 

In spring 1943, al-Husayni traveled to Croatia to recruit volunteers 
for a Muslim SS Division. After some early success, interest in the units 
dropped sharply, so that Bosnian Muslims born after 1895 were forced 


42 PA AA, Microfiche No. 2842, notes by Unterstaatssekretar Hencke from 20 December 
1943. 

4 Klaus Gensicke: Der Mufti von Jerusalem, Amin el-Hussein, und die Nationalsozialisten 
(Frankfurt am Main 1988), p. 171. Updated English version: The Mufti of Jerusalem and 
the Nazis: The Berlin Years (Middlesex 2011). 

“) Gensicke: Der Mufti von Jerusalem, p. 172. 

49 2 July 1942. In: Henry Picker: Hitlers Tischgesprache im Fuihrerhauptquartier (Frankfurt 
1989), p. 403. 
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into the Waffen SS.“° Apart from the Bosnian “Handschar” division, 
two more Muslim units were created, “Skanderbeg” (Albanian) and 
“Kama” (Croatian). The SS’ Islam politics became increasingly bizarre. 
While the Mufti continued to talk about alleged similarities between 
Islam and National Socialism,” Himmler dreamt of establishing huge 
Muslim military units, the Waffen SS created an Islamic Study Institu- 
tion (Mullahschule)* and designed their own uniforms and special 
nutrition for the Muslim recruits of the SS. Apart from the Balkans, 
the Islam propaganda was directed toward the Muslims in the Soviet 
Union, especially the population in the Turkic republics.” However, in 
autumn 1944 all these units were dissolved. While the Mufti was busy 
spreading this bizarre version of Islamofascism or Islamonazism, the con- 
cept and the propaganda got very little attention in Palestine or else- 
where in the Muslim world itself. 


IV. Arab Responses 


An analysis of Arab Palestinian newspapers of the period, like the widely 
read Filastin, makes clear that a usually very informed debate about 
Europe provided a multi-faceted perspective to readers.” The Arab press 
grew increasingly more vibrant and professional and shaped public 
opinion and the political consciousness of the Arab Palestinians.” 38 


49 Gensicke, Der Mufti von Jerusalem, p. 203. 

4 Ibid., p. 207. 

49 Compare: Peter Heine: “Die Mullah-Kurse der Waffen-SS”, in: Gerhard Höpp/Brigitte 
Reinwald (eds.): Fremdeinsatze. Afrikaner und Asiaten in europäischen Kriegen, 1914-1945 
(Berlin 2000), pp. 181-188. 

49 Compare in detail: Hépp/Reinwald (eds.), Fremdeinsdtze: Iskander Giljazov: “Die 
Muslime Russlands in Deutschland während der Weltkriege als Objekte und Subjekte der — 
GroSmachtpolitik”, pp. 143-148; Sebastian Cwiklinski: “Die Panturkismus-Politik der SS: 
Angehörige sowjetischer Turkvélker als Objekte und Subjekte der SS-Politik”, pp. 149-166; 
and Eva-Maria Auch: “Aserbaidschaner in den Reihen der deutschen Wehrmacht’, 
pp. 167-180. 

50) See my publication on Palestine and National Socialism with an extensive discussion 
of pro-Nazi articles and the adaptation of German propaganda in the Arab press: Wildangel, 
Zwischen Achse und Mandatsmacht. 

5) For an extensive history of the Palestinian Arab press in this period see: Mustafa Kabha, 


The Palestinian Press as Shaper of Public Opinion 1929-1939 (London 2007). On the 
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newspapers with 253 journalists existed in the 1930s, and some of the 
major newspapers reached circulations of more than 10,000 (while their 
outreach was considerably higher, since newspapers were read aloud in 
the villages).” 

Since Hitlers Machtergreifung, parts of the Arab press had looked at 
the events in Germany with curiosity, sometimes sympathy, but also 
with a critical eye: “Hitler’s victory is a dangerous development for the 
Arabs in Palestine, his plans regarding the Jews are well known. He will 
not hesitate to realize these plans and we will witness waves of refugees 
[to Palestine].”°> Hitler's ascent was also related at an early stage to a 
rising fear of a new war: “There will be no peace in Europe until the 
spirit of the swastika, ruling Germany today, will be overcome.” News- 
papers like Filastin warned already in 1934: “Europe will see no peace 
if it will not keep distance from the spirit of the swastika (rith al-swastika) 
that dominates Germany today [...]. [Hitlerism] is an ideology full of 
disrespect for all peoples and glorifies the German, and therein lies a 
danger.” The same paper openly dismissed German anti-Semitism: 
“The Jews are oppressed, only because they are Jews, not more, and 
there is no justification for that.” Filastin also explained the term 
“Aryan” in 1933 as the “Indo-European race”, making clear that it 
comprised “Indians, Persians, Armenians and a group of Europeans’, 
but not Arabs and Jews, who belong to the Semites.*’ This clearly con- 
tradicted the assurances in Barid al-Sharg that Nazi racial theory 
regarded the Arabs as a “precious race”.** Palestinian papers repeatedly 
condemned Italian and German claims to dominate other nations as 
a new type of colonialism. In this context, Fi/astin also published 
anti-Arab quotes from Mein Kampf in order to expose Hitler’s deroga- 
tory opinion of the “so-called oppressed in India and Egypt” and 


emerging Palestinian identity and the press Rashid Khalidi: Palestinian Identity: ‘The 
Construction of a Modern National Consciousness (New York 1997). 

>) Khalidi: Palestinian Identity, pp. 4-12. 

5» Al-Jami‘a al-Islamiyyya, 8 March 1933, p. 8. 

5® Al-Difa‘, 30 July 1936, p. 3. 

59 Filastin, 14 June 1934, p. 3. 

°°) Filastin, 21 April 1933, p. 1. 

5 Filastin, 13 April 1933, p. 3. 

59 Compare this article, p. 535. 
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“snobby Orientals”® which stood in sharp contrast to the German 
propaganda. 

During the war years, the axis was overwhelmingly condemned by 
the media in Palestine, which were now either generally in favor of the 
Allies or actively serving as propaganda tools in the British war effort. 
In Filastin, the editor Yusuf Hana predicted the “biggest confrontation 
in history” and dismissed the idea of a Nazi “preventive war” against 
communism—and thus contradicted the focus of the propaganda in 
Barid al-Sharq: “Nazism does not fight communism, but wants to 
enslave all peoples.”® In the summer of 1941, Filastin predicted that 
Germany could never win a multi-front war: “There is no doubt that 
we will soon witness the time of punishment for Nazi Germany, cor- 
responding to all the bestialities it has committed.”°! 

In September 1941, Filastin published a story about how the Nazi 
war against the Soviet Union harmed the Russian Muslims. More than 
1,000 mosques, 44,000 Imams and several million Muslims were threat- 
ened in the East according to the article. The “Great Mufti” of the Soviet 
Union had asked the international community for help to “defend Islam 
against the enemy that threatens to destroy Islam”.® Such examples 
were unmasking German and Italian claims to be friendly towards 
Islam. All Palestinian newspapers reported in detail on the progress of 
the war and the increasing setbacks for the German war efforts, leading 
to total defeat. On the whole, the Arab press in Palestine provided 
detailed information on the Nazis and Fascism; it stood in sharp con- 
trast to the propaganda provided in Barid al-Sharq. 

In addition to the papers, radio broadcasting had become more 
important in Palestine in the 1930s. The technical modernization pro- 
cess in Palestine had radically changed the communication landscape 
during the 1920s and 1930s, with improved printing facilities, a tele- 
phone system and a broadcasting service, which linked Palestine to the 


5» Adolf Hitler: Mein Kampf (Munich 1939), p. 744. See: Stefan Wild: “Mein Kampf? in 
arabischer Übersetzung”, WI 9 (1964), pp. 207-211. 

°°) Filastin, 2 July 1941, p. 1. 

6D Filastin, 15 July 1941, p. 1. 

6d Filastin, 21 September 1941, p. 4. 
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age of media globalization. The radio now competed with newspapers 
as the most popular media in Palestine and the region. The British 
Mandate Power started a first radio station near Ramallah in 1936. The 
reception of the program among the Arab population was remarkable: 
8,000 Arabs in Palestine held licenses at the beginning of the war.™ This 
almost doubled to 14,570 registered radios in Palestine in 1943.° A 
radio poll in 1943 estimated that on average 5.6 persons (half male, 
half female) listened to each radio.® This adds up to an absolute num- 
ber of 81,500 Arab listeners. 

In his aforementioned study on “Nazi Propaganda for the Arab 
world” Jeffrey Herf analyzes transcripts of German propaganda broad- 
casts recorded by the American Embassy in Cairo (the originals are 
lost). Herf shows in detail what the Nazis tried to achieve with their 
propaganda in the Middle East and how it was produced in Berlin. 
However, as Herf acknowledges, “information about the size of the 
listening audience remains scarce”.®’ Nevertheless, he presumes that 
German propaganda was generally believed and popular with Arab 
Palestinians and ultimately had some effect on the recipients and the 
shaping of their political thought. 

A document that allows some rare insights into how Arab Palestin- 
ians perceived the German and Italian propaganda broadcasts is a sci- 
entific wartime radio poll by Stuart C. Dodd, a professor of the 
American University in Beirut, which was published in September 
1943.° While it shows that 63% of 1,516 listeners interviewed in Pal- 
estine listened to the radio at least three times daily, the Berlin station 
was tuned in only by 13% of the listeners (8% listened only once a 
month, 4% daily, 1% listened twice a day, none listened three times). 
It was among the least popular stations among Arabs in Palestine, who 


6 See Ami Ayalon’s excellent study on the subject: Reading Palestine: Printing and Literacy, 
1900-1948 (Austin 2004). 

“) PRO FO 371-23251, Memorandum by the Postmaster General; a total of 40,000 radio 
licenses in Palestine, of which 80% belonged to the Jewish community. 

69 Stuart C. Dodd: A Pioneer Radio Poll in Lebanon, Syria and Palestine (Palestine 1943), 
p. 40. 

6) Ibid., p. 4. 

Herf, Nazi Propaganda, p. 9. 

68) Dodd, A Pioneer Radio Poll. 
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preferred the stations in Cairo (listened to by 98%), Jerusalem (98%), 
London (87%), Sharq al-Adna (93%), Beirut (66%), and Ankara 
(32%). 

In other sections of the poll, it also becomes clear that the German 
political propaganda was not popular among the interviewed: Inter- 
viewees say they tuned into the Berlin station only for popular musical 
programs. Asked about their credibility (“truthfulness”), listeners gave 
Berlin and Bari the worst rating of all stations.” This shows that a 
majority of these Arab listeners took the German station for what it 
was: war propaganda. Arab listeners did not trust the broadcasts of the 
German station and preferred to listen to almost any other available 
station, including the British broadcasting. The Nazis envisioned their 
own version of “Islamofascism” or “Islamonazism”—with all the ideo- 
logical twists and bizarre ideological constructions and inventions this 
included. Obviously they hoped to make a real impact on the outcome 
of the war. They did succeed in finding collaborators, who acted out of 
their own national interests and sometimes wholeheartedly embraced 
anti-Semitism. In whatever way Arabs and Muslims may have embraced 
radical ideologies during and after 1945, a thorough analysis of the 
German propaganda and its perception in contemporary Arabic sources 
shows that the Nazis’ attempt to plant their own distorted version of 
Islamofascism among the Arab population with publications such as 
Barid al-Sharg or with the radio broadcasting from Berlin was ulti- 
mately not successful. 


©) Tbid., p. 19. 
7 Ibid., p. 26. 
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